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THE POET’S VOICE 


I decline to accept the end of man. It is easy enough to say 


that man is immortal simply because he will endure: that when 
the last ding-dong of doom has clanged and faded from the last 
worthless rock hanging tideless in the last red and dying even- 
ing, that even then there will still be one more sound: that of his 
puny inexhaustible voice, still talking. I refuse to accept this. I 
believe that man will not merely endure: he will prevail. He is 
immortal, not because he alone among creatures has an inex- 
haustible voice, but because he has a soul, a spirit capable of 
compassion and sacrifice and endurance. The poet’s, the writer’s, 
duty is to write about these things. It is his privilege to help 
man endure by lifting his heart, by reminding him of the courage 
and honor and hope and pride and compassion and pity and 
sacrifice which have been the glory of his past. The poet’s voice 
need not merely be the record of man, it can be one of the props, 


the pillars to help him endure and prevail. 


--From the Nobel Prize Award speech of 
William Faulkner. (Reprinted with 
permission of the New York Herald 
Tribune Book Review.) 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF FAILURE IN READING 
TO THE ADJUSTMENT OF CHILDREN 


William D. Sheldon! 


During the past decade many writers have suggested that 
there is an important relationship between success or failure in 
academic adjustment and the mental health of children. Observ- 
ant teachers have suspected this for some time. They have 
known that disturbed and unhappy children do poor work and that 
the emotional attitudes of children towards certain aspects of the 
curriculum have had a limiting effect on the success of the child 
in these areas. 

Today we are aware that failure in academic areas,--in this 
instance reading,--can stem from upset, insecure, disturbed 
students. 

A study of 500 unsuccessful readers in grades 2-12 was com- 
pleted recently by the Reading Research Laboratory of Syracuse 
University. It was found that 95 per cent of these poor readers 
had normal intelligence and came from adequate homes. As 
these poor readers were studied, certain facts became quite 
obvious: 

1. These children had been unsuccessful in their reading from 

the beginning of their school careers. 

2. Parent interviews revealed that most of the parents had 
been disappointed and frustrated by their children’s 
inability to read. 

3. In almost every instance teachers had expressed deep 
concern over the failure of the child to read. 

4. In most cases the children themselves were disappointed 
and chagrined over their failure and wanted to improve 
their status. 

As the home attitude was explored, it became apparent that 
the disappointment of the parent had been manifested since the 
child first exhibited a weakness in reading. Many of the inter- 
viewed parents said that they haddone everything possible to help 
their child. Many admitted that they had become angry in their 
frustration and that they had often lost their tempers and threat- 
ened their children. 

When parents of a child were interviewed together, deep 
currents of hostility were detected. The parents blamed each 
other for their child’s inadequacy; often the school and specific 
teachers were blamed. In some instances the parents labelled 
their child as uncooperative or lazy, and indicated that the child’s 
failure was due to some deliberate act on his part. 


1. Director, Reading Laboratory, Syracuse University 
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In all instances there was expressed a deep anxiety and 
chagrin over poor reading; much resentment and often violence 
was expressed towards the child in response to a failure to read. 
Parents seemed unconcerned with the child’s lack of interest in 
the piano even though expensive lessons were involved; a lack of 
success inarithmetic did not elicit concern; but failure in reading 
seemed to be regarded as catastrophic. 

Certain conclusions were arrived at concerning the parent- 
child relationship when the child failed to read up to a level 
demanded and expected by the parent: 

1. In almost every case a hesitancy or initial slowness in 
reading in the first grade was met by the parent in a fear- 
ful and disturbed manner and this fear and disturbance had 
an immediate effect on the child. 

2. The continued failure sometimes involved the parent ina 
personal attempt to help the child, resulting in tutorial 
sessions in which the frustrationof the parents led to open 
aggression against the child and expressed hostility 
against a teacher who had not taught the child to read. 
Again, this hostility and aggression had its effect on the 
child. He would become aggressive in return, and refuse 
to cooperate, and often began to dislike reading. The 
child would afterwards defy anyone to teach him to read 
or else withdraw in a threatened, intimidated manner, 
afraid of further scenes. In both cases the child’s reading 
would suffer even more, and hostility towards reading, the 
teacher, and the school in general might develop. 

3. After parents had thrown up the tutorial sponge, the read- 
ing problem would assume giant proportions in their 
minds, and they might ride the child unmercifully, reward- 
ing any success with lavish praise and all sorts of rewards 
and punishing failure by deprivation and scolding. 

In the same study an endeavor was made to measure the 
attitude of the teacher of poor students and assess the effect of 
that attitude upon the children. Again a negative picture was 
indicated. Teachers became impatient and frustrated by the re- 
peated failure of the child. They in turn often resorted to 
aggressive measures to punish the child who failed to read. 

The teacher’s feeling of despair concerning the child’s 
failure was not lost upon the child. He again reacted towara the 
cause of his unhappiness by retreat or by an angry and aggressive 
rejection of reading. He resented anyone who would attempt to 
teach him to read. Contrary to some opinions, instead of failure 
resulting in a desire to improve, he was so disturbed and his 
attitude became so charged with emotion that he was literally 
unable to see what he was looking at. 

Now to look at the child. How was he put into a position 
whereby the two adult environments - the home and the school - 
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which should provide his happiest moments-became places of 
misery and defeat? 

In many cases he entered kindergarten when he was four 
years of age. He was immature in his social relationship, 
personal adjustment, and in his general physical and intellectual 
status. He was not quite ready to benefit in full from the kinder- 
garten program. 

In other instances, he seemed mature enough inmost respects 
and was older chronologically, but the over-solicitousness of his 
parents had made it difficult for him to develop on his own initia- 
tive without their continuous direction. 

In still other cases, the child was ready and eager to read in 
the first days of kindergarten, but his efforts to read andlearn 
were thwarted by a rigid kindergarten program unadjustable tothe 
fact that there are children and children. An instance of this 
occurred recently in one of our central school kindergartens. 
The teacher was swamped with children and received into her 
class a little boy already reading on a second grade level. Lucki- 
ly, an elementary supervisor with deep insight into individual 
differences helped this teacher plan a program which would keep 
this precocious little fellow happy and progressing and in associa- 
tion with his peers. 

In many of the kindergartens of today, the informality of the 
program and its lack of rigidity have produced children eager to 
attend school and eager for whatever learning the school is ready 
to offer them. 

The first grade program, however, is often not adapted to the 
individual needs of the children entering from the kindergarten. 
The first grade teacher will often fail to realize the individuality 
of every child and the fact that each of the children who enters 
the first grade in September is different. The children are not 
all ready to read and some of them will not be ready until the 
spring of the year or even later. However, the teacher very 
often, under pressure from her administrator, proceeds to teach 
all of the children the same material at the same time. 

The result is failure for those who are not ready and with it 
the fears and frustrations which result in aggression and anti- 
pathy and more customers for remedial reading and mental 
hygiene clinics. 

What can be done about this? One answer might be an attempt 
to study each child as an individual and to teach him as he is 
ready to learn. Another could be the informing of parents of the 
differences in children and the fact that some learn more slowly 
than others. 

The hope of the child rests in the school. If he is to be help- 
ed, it should come through the school and in a developmental 
situation. By the time the average child is brought to a clinic, 


Continued on Page 12 
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THE ROLE OF VOLITION IN THE 
COLGATE FRESHMAN READING LABORATORY 


George F. Castore! 


At Colgate University it has been standard practice to accept 
into the Reading Laboratory only those students who are sure that 
they desire to enter. After reading speed and comprehension 
tests, the Laboratory facilities are explained to those freshmen 
who fall in the lowest twenty per cent, according toColgate norms. 
We refrain from urging any student to enter the Laboratory, even 
if the evidence shows a great need to improve basic reading 
skills. If he is unsure, or merely wants to ‘‘give it a try’’, we 
advise him to wait until he is certain that improving his skills is 
of vital concern. In group meetings and individual interviews 
emphasis is placed upon the purely volitional criterion for 
membership in the Laboratory. 

Through this approach several major factors operate to the 
advantage of the Laboratory and the student. The student assumes 
responsibility for improving his own skills; he is an active par- 
ticipant rather than a person blindly responding to authority; and 
he is motivated in such a way that he is no problem in attendance 
or effort. Without this motivation, gained from permitting the 
student’s volition to be the determining element, only meager 
results can be expected. The value of these conditions in a learn- 
ing situation cannot be overestimated. Compare the attitude of a 
student who has exercised the mature privilege of freedom of 
choice with that of a student who feels that he is being forced to 
submit to a remedial program, or of one who is merely enrolled 
for another course. 

Our results tell the story. Forty-four students were enrolled 
in the Laboratory in the Fall Semester of 1950-51. Average read- 
ing speed was increased by fifty percent and the average of com- 
prehension showed seventy percent improvement over the original 
average. If this appears to be remarkable, it is perhaps only 
because we are not accustomed to waiting for volition. 

The question may well be asked whether we are being fair to a 
poor reader by allowing him to reject the Laboratory in the first 
semester of his college work, when he will encounter a new level 
of difficulty in his reading. Our answer to this is that although 
the objective facts shown by the tests are important, they are not 
more important than the psychological fact that ‘‘readiness is 
all’’. In a Reading Laboratory, strong motivation is needed to 
control the upsetting emotional effects that often accompany the 
breaking down of old habits and the substitution of new ones. We 


Continued on Page 17 


1. Director, Reading Laboratory, Colgate University 
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REMEDIAL READING IN THE ACADEMIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 


Margaret E. Nolan! 


Because of the heterogeneous nature of New York City’s 
population and of the highly individual problems with which each 
school is therefore confronted, there is no syllabus in remedial 
reading prescribed for use in the 54 academic high schools. The 
High School Division has requested that classes for students 
retarded in reading be instituted and that a program be provided 
for them based on the educational principles implicit in the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The academic high schools of New York City are seriously concerned 
with the problem of reading. They are trying to differentiate between the 
needs of two groups of students: the retarded reader and the ‘‘slow learn- 
er’’, In the first case, they are providing a remedial program for those 
students whose reading scores donot measure up to the potential indicated 
by their I.Q.’s. In the second case, they are attempting to provide a de- 
velopmental program for those students whose low reading scores are in 
consonance with their low I.Q.’s. 


Most of the schools provide special classes for students with 
low reading scores. The registers of these classes are small. 
In many of them, instruction is planned for small groups or 
individuals. 

There is a real attempt to adapt the work to the needs and 
abilities of the pupils. Instruction in reading is, of course, 
deemed important. In most schools, the program of instruction 
is predicated on the assumption that, as one course of study 
states, ‘‘The best remedial treatment for poor reading is more 
reading, and students will read if they enjoy the results.’’ 
Traditionally acceptable works of literature are, therefore, 
included in the course of study only if they are likely to appeal to 
the students. Supplementing the class work in reading is the 
free reading program worked out by teachers and librarians 
together and planned in terms of interest and ability levels. 


To provide direct training in the skills of reading, extensive 
use is made, too, of mimeographed exercises, work books 
(STANDARD TEST LESSONS IN READING, for example), and 
reading texts (LET’S READ, for example), The use of the mimeo- 
graphed exercise seems to be decreasing, since, for one reason 
or another, it does not effectively catch the attention of the pupils. 

This is not to say that the classes are solely classes in read- 
ing. The High School Division has emphasized that instruction in 
reading cannot be separated from instruction in other aspects of 


1. Staff member of the Bureau of Educational Research, New York City, 
directing appraisal of English curriculum in senior high schools. 
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English, and that the reading activity has a better chance of be- 
coming meaningful if there is an extension of it into pupil dis- 
cussion or an incorporation of it ina larger unit of learning. In 
other words, training in the isolated skill or the isolated activity 
is suspect. 

In terms of the skills and appreciations which instruction in 
English is supposed to develop, the program is easily definable. 
Departments of English are certainly aware of the fact that the 
slow learner, no less than the average and honors student, must 
be helped to find his place in the world of which he is a part and 
that he, too, must be trained in the use of the same basic materials 
of instruction: books, newspapers, magazines, library facilities, 
etc. With this in mind, many departments have developed one 
course of study, listing the fundamentals in the four areas of 
communication: reading, listening, speaking, and writing. Teach- 
ers know, however, that they are to plan instruction in these 
areas along lines of ability levels and that the slow student shall 
be called on to do no more than he is likely to find need for. 

To repeat: in terms of the skills and appreciations which 
instruction in English is supposed to develop, the program is 
easily definable. In terms of pupil accomplishment, day-by-day 
and term-by-term, it presents many difficulties. Teachers in 
our academic high schools are well aware of the difficulties in 
learning which beset many of the average and some of our bright 
students. They are more keenly aware of the complex difficulties 
which bewilder our slow students. Therefore, in many depart- 
ments of English there is continuous inquiry into the problems, 
personal and educational, of the students in slow classes, and 
there is constant experiment so that modifications in approach 
may be made to improve the program. The working out of units 
of instruction which shall give meaning to learning, the provision 
for group and individual instruction, cooperation with the guidance 
department, and similar procedures, are devised and revised in 
the light of the experiences of the teachers. 

The program is, therefore, proceeding along two rather well- 
defined lines: (1) the basic knowledges, skills, and attitudes which 
our citizens should possess; and (2) the development of these in 
terms of what we know and learn of the problem of the individual 
child. 
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THE BASIC ‘‘Rs’’ IN READJUSTMENT 


Dorothy E. Cooke 


As the American high school moved closer to its goal, the 
education of ‘‘all the children of all the people,’’ those responsible 
for the fulfillment of this ideal could no longer evade the problem 
of fitting all youth into a single pattern. The material outcome of 
this dilemma was the demand from the public as well as the 
educators for necessary adjustments. 

The Board of Regents of the State of New York turned its 
attention to the problem and made plans to implement the change 
through the Program for the Readjustment of High School Educa- 
tion. Dr. Harry V. Gilson, Associate Commissioner, was given 
major responsibility for the plan and Dr. Ernest A. Frier was 
named to serve as Coordinator of the program. To insure the 
successful carrying out of the readjustment the Board of Regents 
named two advisory groups: the Citizens Advisory Council and 
the Professional Advisory Committee. From the ten areas 
named by the Advisory Committee as those inviting particular 
attention, the basic skills were selected as the area that seemed 
to be troubling high schools everywhere. At least it was the 
psychological starting place; ‘‘reading and ’rithmetic’’ were 
regarded as basic to any readjustment to the needs of many 
youth. 

The Bureau of Instructional Supervision thought this was an 
excellent opportunity to use the ‘‘know-how’’ of its Elementary 
Education Division and to demonstrate that education is a con- 
tinuous process (many peoples’ thoughts to the contrary). Con- 
ference-clinics were planned to serve several geographical 
regions of the State. Where it was possible these meetings made 
use of the personnel and facilities of a School of Education serv- 
ing the area. The following conference-clinics have already been 
held, with reading specialists as consultants: 


Potsdam State Teachers College - Dr. Olive Carter 
New York State College for Teachers (Buffalo) - Dr. Edward Dolch 
Syracuse - Dr. Paul Witty 

New York State College for Teachers (Albany) - Dr. Guy Bond 

New York City - Dr. Paul Witty 
Garden City - Dr. Guy Bond 
Cornell - Dr. William S. Gray 


Other scheduled meetings are: Plattsburgh, New Paltz. 


1. Acting Supervisor, Bureau of Instructional Supervision, Division of 
Elementary Education, New York State Education Department. 
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Schools in each section of the State were invited to choose 
panel topics previous to the conferences in their regions. In 
order that the most benefit might be obtained from these clinics 
the groups have necessarily been limited. This limiting of group 
size has provided opportunity for members of the group to par- 
ticipate freely in the discussion and to make valuable contribu- 
tions to the problem being considered. 

Recognized personalities in the fields of reading and math- 
ematics have served as consultants in each conference-clinic. 
Usually different consultants have been invited to each clinic; 
thus in the final report administrators and teachers will receive 
the benefit of the suggestions from all the other consultants in 
addition to those present in their local region. 

Some of the outstanding thoughts gleaned from the clinics on 
reading held to date are: 

1. Reading skills are really habits. 

2. Reading skills must be taught, they are not developed 

accidentally nor incidentally. 

3. To be most successful a program of reading needs to be 
a twelve-year developmental program. 

4. Teachers of every subject should recognize and make 
instructional provision for the reading problems common 
to their area of instruction--for example, (1) vocabulary 
development, (2) concept building, (3) critical reading, 
(4) organizing information and facts, (5) locating and 
selecting collateral reading and related source materials. 

5. The textbook is a tool and each teacher is responsible for 
aiding his students in gaining the maximum ability in the 
use of textbooks as tools of learning. 

These conference-clinics were a first step in helping local 
schools develop programs for the improvement of basic skills. 
An invitation is extended to all schools to let the State Education 
Department know what they are doing or plan to do, by filing a 
Project Registration Form with Dr. Frier. The Department will 
then consult with schools interested in working on these skills, 
furnishing such additional assistance as may be desired and 
obtaining the benefits of mutual exchange of ideas. 

In all these conferences it has been agreed that these skills 
are basic to any readjustment. It is also recognized that every 
school, yes, every classroom, can assist every student in the 
improvement of his reading. The beginnings may be meager, but 
as Dr. Paul Witty has reminded everyone, ‘‘It is better to light 
a candle than to sit in darkness.’’ 
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FURTHER NOTES ON REMEDIAL READING ACTIVITIES 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Dr. Ruth Strang writes us that the Teachers College Reading 
Center is still working along the lines indicated by her article, 
‘‘Teaching Communication Arts in a Reading Center.’’ Since this 
may not be generally available, we take the liberty of presenting 
a partial abstract. 

In this article Dr. Strang reminds us that ‘“‘learning how 
individuals read is only the first step; the main task is to develop 
each person’s ability to communicate on both the receiving and 
sending ends.’’! 

Here, in condensed form, are her categories of readers’ 
responses: -2 

1. Complete failure to comprehend the author’s mood and 

intent. 

2. Comprehension only of isolated details, or confusion of an 

illustration with the main idea. 

3. Receiving only a vague general notion of what a passage is 
about. 

Receiving ideas that the author did not intend to convey. 

Correct but partial comprehension of the author’s mean- 

ing. 

6. Comprehension of the author’s pattern of thought, logical 
and well integrated. 

7. Complete insight into the author’s thought, plus an indicat- 
ed readiness to apply this insight to practical problems or 
to carry on creative thinking stimulated by ideas in the 
passage. 


o> 


NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Board of Education of the City of New York gives extens- 
ive attention to the problem of reading. Dr. May azar, Assistant 
Director of Instructional Research, has organized two reading 
clinics for poor readers in the middle grades of the elementary 
schools, and is now working on a program in the third grade. A 
study of retarded readers is also being conducted in eighteen 
selected junior high schools. The Elementary School Division 
has approximately 150 special teachers of remedial reading. The 
Vocational High Schools also have special teachers for retarded 
readers. The remedial program of the Academic High Schools is 
reported for us in this issue by Margaret A. Nolan. 


BINGHAMTON 


Teachers in the Binghamton Public Schools have recently 
studied the following problems: 
1. Should reading be taught in junior and senior high school, 
as well as in elementary schools? 


1. ‘‘Teaching Communication Arts in a Reading Center’’, Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, Vol. 18, No. 2, Spring, 1948, p. 111. 
2. Ibid. pp. 110-111. 
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2. What should elementary instruction include so that it is an 
adequate base for continued instruction? 

3. How can other teachers cooperate with teachers of English 
in teaching reading? 

4. What causes retardation in reading? 

5. How can the degree of retardation be determined? 

6. After tests are scored, what use can be made of them? 

7. How can the teaching of the retarded reader be accom- 
plished? Of the unretarded? 

8. How can the retarded reader be stimulated to read, and 
the unretarded to pursue advanced reading? 

9. How can we provide for different groups in one class? 
Should retarded readers be in a separate class? 

10. What are the areas ofcommon difficulty that can be attack- 
ed in regular classes? 

11. How can we aid comprehension and organization? 

12. Is oral reading in class justified? 

The recommendations of the Binghamton Reading Skills Com- 

mittee are: 

1. Definite arrangements should be made for teaching reading 
skills in junior and senior high schools. 

2. Provision should be made for instruction of retarded 
readers, either in segregated classes or through grouping 
within regular English classes. 

3. There should be regular testing todetermine the degree of 
retardation. 

4. There should be in-service training for all teachers for 
instruction in teaching reading skills. 


THE COOPERATIVE SERVICES BOARDS 


In 1949-50 the Cooperative Services Boards employed teachers 
of remedial English in 14 districts of the State, as follows:- 
Oneida County - 1; Otsego County - 1; Suffolk County - 3; West- 
chester County, first unit - 5; Westchester County, second unit 
- 4. 


QUESTIONS 


What are other schools and school systems doing about the 
problem of remedial reading? Are the results of technical and 
psychological research being applied widely enough in our 
schools? Do we need more teachers specially trained for the 
teaching of reading? What minimal competence in this area is 
needed by every teacher? Does the accident of geography deny 
some handicapped child in New York State access to expert 
guidance? Can we do more to pool the resources of the public 
schools, the State Education Department, the State University, 
the independent colleges, - and make them generally available? 
Incomplete information on hand indicates that there are reading 
clinics or laboratories at Brooklyn College, Colgate University, 
Fordham University, Mount St. Joseph Teachers College (Buffalo), 
New York University, Syracuse University, Teachers College. 
What other institutions operate clinics, and are their services 
available to schools in their regions? 
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THE NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL CURRICULUM STUDY 


Harold C. Newton! 


One of the chief projects of the Council in its first year has 
been the organization of a study of the English curriculum in the 
State, on all levels and with attention to the inter-relationships of 
the levels. We have assured ourselves that this study will sup- 
plement rather than duplicate other curriculum investigations 
now under way. Our particular concern is with the emergent 
features of the curriculum - with its new look as this manifests 
itself in what English teachers are actually doing in the classroom 
to implement their increased consciousness of the real needs of 
their pupils. As an inquiry conducted by those who teach, it 
should also have values peculiar to itself. 

The personnel of the inquiry is being organized on three levels. 
First, there is a Steering Committee of eleven persons, chosen 
from the Central New York area because it is possible for them 
to meet frequently. These are..... 


MEMBER LEVEL OF WORK ADDRESS 
. Margaret Dwyer High School Central High School, Syracuse 
. Helene Hartley Elementary to Syracuse University 

College 
. Hazel Hopes Grades Phoenix Public Schools 
. Strang Lawson College Colgate University, Hamilton 
George Metzler State Institute Morrisville 

. George Norvell State Supervisor State University, Albany 
. Tom Miller Teachers College Oswego Teachers College 
. Harold C. Newton Secondary Supervisor Board of Education, Syracuse 
. Mary E. Short High School Marion Central School 
. Sister Sylvia Teacher Training Mt. St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo 
. Mae Viola Junior High Liverpool High School 


On the second level there will be 62 key persons, one in each 
County, serving as Chairmen of County committees of from 5-15 
persons, set up by them but responsible to the Steering Committee. 
Forty County Chairmen have already accepted appointment. In 
the following Counties no Chairman has yet been secured:- Bronx, 
Chenango, Columbia, Essex, Greene, Lewis, Orleans, Oswego, 
Otsego, Putnam, Saratoga, Schoharie, Schuyler, Seneca, Suffolk. 

On the third level there will be local committees, represent- 
ing schools and/or citizens, built and chairmanned by members 
of the County Committees. These committees will also number 
5-15 persons. 

The first purpose of the Curriculum Committee is to discover 
English classroom situations, procedures, experiments, on both 


1. Co-Chairman, with Helene W. Hartley, of the Curriculum Committee. 
Chairman, Department of English, Board of Education, Syracuse. 
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elementary and secondary levels,! in which values to pupils are 
exceptionally high and from which suggestions may be derived 
that will be significant for the teachers. 

An Inquiry Instrument has already been prepared by the 
Steering Committee, after a preliminary test of its serviceability 
in the Syracuse public schools. The Instrument, which also sug- 
gests criteria for selection of situations and procedures, invites 
reports from teachers of pupil-experiences that fit the description 
given in the preceding paragraph, 

Copies of the Inquiry Instrument may be obtained from the 
County Chairmen, or directly, in any quantity, from the Chairman 
of the Curriculum Committee. Teachers are urged to send in 
reports as soon as possible, so that the Curriculum Committee 
may have material for a preliminary report to the 1951 Con- 
ference. 

The committee also intends to proceed to a study of objectives 
of English instruction, in terms of preparation for life situations, 
and to suggest the character of a curriculum that would accom- 
plish the desired ends. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF FAILURE IN READING 
TO THE ADJUSTMENT OF CHILDREN 
Continued from Page 3 


the damage to his status is so great that hope of help often de- 
pends on major therapy, and a program of restoring feelings of 
confidence and security. Along with helping the child, parents 
and teachers often need help themselves and can profit from a 
better understanding of the dynamics of individual behavior. 

We have not dwelt on that other serious problem - the child 
who retreats into reading as a refuge and becomes a masterful 
reader but a recluse and is often an unhappy, neurotic individual. 
However, he or she is among you and teachers must be warned 
not to encourage him in becoming more withdrawn and unhappy. 

It is probable that we can accept as a likely hypothesis that 
when children have grave problems in the area of reading, in six 
out of ten cases there are also accompanying symptoms of 
emotional and personal disturbances, and a child who will need 
help in becoming a better adjusted individual. 


1. A separate study of the curriculum on the college level is being organ- 
ized by Strang Lawson. A further point of liaison between levels is 
provided by the fact that Dr. Lawson is also a member of a joint committee 
of the Association of Colleges and Universities and the Association of 
Secondary School Principals. This committee will attempt to re-define 
college admission requirements in terms of achievements rather than 
courses. 
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THE 1951 CONFERENCE OF THE COUNCIL 


For our rapidly growing membership all signs point to Syra- 
cuse May 4-5, and all professional straws in the wind seem to 
make obligatory our choice of theme for this second annual State 
Conference: ‘‘The Emerging English Curriculum in New York 
State.’’ ‘‘Curriculum’’ here is used inclusively, to mean how we 
teach as well as what and when, and with what purposes, and for 
whose good. The key word is ‘‘“EMERGING’’. 

Two of our chief speakers are teachers of liberal experience 
and high professional achievement. For the luncheon Saturday, 
May 5, we hope to secure a writer of quality to match the Archi- 
bald MacLeish who raised our sights last year. There will also 
be a full battery of panels to discuss the curriculum on all three 
levels, and the problems of content, organization, method, goals, 
evaluation and guidance that are pervasive in the continuous 
process of English teaching. National and local exhibits will be 
additional features of the program. 

Dr. Dora V. Smith, Professor of Education at the University 
of Minnesota, who will address the Conference on ‘‘Old Truths 
and New Directions’’, is no stranger to the curricular problems 
of our State, having been Consulting Specialist of the Regents’ 
Inquiry of 1936. She has beenChairman of the Elementary Section 
of the NCTE and President of the National Conference on Research 
in English, and is now Chairman of the Commission on the Eng- 
lish Curriculum. She is author of EVALUATING INSTRUCTION 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH, and co-author of TEACHING 
ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

The vitality of Dr. Angela M. Broening will be no surprise to 
those who have watched her electrify conferences of the National 
Council of Teachers of English or similar large audiences. 
Assistant Director of Research in the Baltimore Public Schools, 
Dr. Broening has been a Curriculum Consultant for many States 
(including New York). Like Dr. Smith she has been President of 
the National Conference on Research in English, and also Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers of English, with which 
we are affiliated. She is author of DEVELOPING APPRECIA- 
TION THROUGH TEACHING LITERATURE, editor of CONDUCT- 
ING EXPERIENCES IN ENGLISH, and has written many other 
books and monographs. She will speak on ‘‘The Challenge of 
Individual Differences.’’ 

On the basis of present membership and the growing strength 
of our organization, we look forward to having a thousand English 
teachers from all over the State at Syracuse May 4-5. Tell your 
friends to join us there. Send the Editor your suggestions for 
panels. And make your luncheon reservations early,! for we shall 
probably be sold out as we were last year. 


1. With Harold C. Newton, Board of Education, Syracuse. Reservations 
must be secured by April 27. Luncheon tickets must be picked up at Hotel 
Syracuse by 11 a.m., Saturday, May 5. 
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LO,THE POCR READER! 


The teaching of reading with that ‘‘complete insight into the 
author’s thought’’ of which Ruth Strang speaks is one of the great 
opportunities of our profession. The teaching of reading on what 
we uSually call the ‘‘remedial’’ level, where elementary compre- 
hension may seem a Sufficient victory, is both an opportunity and 
a challenge for which many of us may not feel well equipped. The 
ideas offered in this issue are only a First Report on one aspect 
of the subject of reading. It is perhaps significant that the two 
articles by directors of reading laboratories are about students 
as people, rather than about reading as a set of technical skills. 
The good English teacher is a student of persons as well as of 
skills or a subject. He needs to know the meaning of words and 
the meaning of meaning, the visible forms and the overtones of 
literature; but in guiding individuals of widely varying talents and 
personalities he will desire to learn from the psychologist as well 
as the semanticist and the literary critic. On the ‘‘remedial’’ 
level the minimum responsibility of the general teacher of English 
is to know when a specialist is needed, and the minimum re- 
sponsibility of a public school system is to equalize the avail- 


ability of special services. 
* * Ke KK KKK KKK KK K OK 


ORCHIDS 


With simulated modesty we must acknowledge receiving many 
compliments on the contents and appearance of Vol. I, No. 1 of 
THE ENGLISH RECORD. Lack of space rather than pride forbids 
exhibiting more than a few samples of these reader- comments. 
Marion L’Amoreaux of Newark, New York, writes that it made 
her shout for joy, and that she has been running about showing.it 
to everyone. ‘‘A superior achievement’’, says George W. Norvell 
of the State Education Department, in his more restrained fashion. 
‘‘Lively and attractive’’ is the comment of Dean Robert C. Whit- 
ford of Pratt Institute. Professor C.H. Gray, Chairman of the 
English Department at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, sends us 
a thoughtful two-page letter. ‘‘Professor Pooley’’, he remarks, 
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‘‘calls on us rightly to teach literature as a form of communica- 
tion, and I assume that he would go on to urge us to make unmis- 
takably clear the special forms of communication that are 
literature as distinguished from science, mathematics, the plastic 
arts, and music. Maybe we should adopt as a slogan, ‘Let’s don’t 
wallow any more’.’’ 

* eK KKK KK KK KK KK K 


NOT SO PAROCHIAL 


Subscriptions to the RECORD, or requests for copies, have 
been received from many public libraries, and from university 
libraries and individuals in other States. It will be listed in the 
BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, a standard reference work for 
public and college libraries in the United States and England. A 
second printing of No. 1 was made to meet the demand, and a 
third may be needed. 


* eK KK KK KK K KK KK K 


OUR FIRST MONOGRAPH 


One of our best proofs that the RECORD is being read outside 
New York State is the sale of Council Monograph No. 1, ‘‘Junior 
Research Project,’’ by our Treasurer, Richard K. Corbin of 
Peekskill High School. Orders have been received from Florida, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Washington and even Mis- 
souri. Copies may be obtained directly from Mr. Corbin for 15 
cents (10 cents in quantities of 10 or more.) 

* KKK KKK KK KK KK K *K 


IMPENDING 


Two other reports of projects suitable for publication as 
Council Monographs have been received. They are ‘‘Choosing a 
Vocation and Landing a Job: A Project for the Senior High School 
English Class’’, by Paul H. Kraiss of North High School, Bing- 
hamton; and ‘‘We Make a Movie on a Shoestring’’, by Richard G. 
Decker of Mont Pleasant High School, Schenectady. We hope to 
give you further word about these shortly. In the meantime, if 
your curiosity is piqued, write to the authors. 

* Ke KK KK KK KK KK KK K 


PLAUDITS FOR POOLEY 


‘‘Where Are we At?’’, Robert C. Pooley’s keynote address at 
our first annual Conference, which was first published in the 
RECORD, Vol. I, No. 1, has since been reprinted in THE ENGLISH 
JOURNAL. It was also the subject of an article in THE NEW 
YORK TIMES, February 25, 1951. 
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THE NEWSLETTER 


In addition to THE ENGLISH RECORD, the Council already 
has another publication, THE NEWSLETTER, issued in mimeo- 
graphed form by Joseph Mersand of Long IslandCity High School, 
Chairman of the Publicity Committee. It will be used chiefly as a 
medium of information for the regional and county leaders who 
are actively promoting the work of the Council all over the State. 
Thanks and congratulations to Mr. Mersand for this voluntary 
contribution. 

* eK KKK KKK KK KK K K 


MINIMUM OBJECTIVE 


Our immediate minimum objective in membership is at least 
one active Council worker in every school and college in the 
State. 


*e KK KK KKK KK KK K 


MAXIMUM OBJECTIVE ATTAINED! 


Miss Else Ferguson, Orleans County representative, reports 
100% membership for Medina High School. 


* eX KKK KK KKK KK KK 


COLLEGE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


There will be a meeting of the New York State College English 
Association in Syracuse, Saturday, April 21. The Chairman is 
Professor Kathrine Koller of the University of Rochester. 

xe KK KK KK KK KK KK *K 


Please notify the Treasurer by April 1 of changes of address. 
* eK KK KK KK KK KK KK 


EXHIBITS 


The second annual Conference, Syracuse May 4-5, will include 
exhibits of National Council of Teachers of English materials and 
manuals, pamphlets and other items from the State Education 
Department. Elementary and secondary schools and colleges 
will display the work of students and of teacher-committees. The 
Onondaga News of Syracuse will exhibit pocketbook editions of 
classics and modern books. Colgate University will provide its 
student-made scale model of Shakespeare’s Globe Playhouse. 
The committee for - organizing the exhibits consists of Miss 
Mary E. Conklin of Albany, Miss Janet Conklin of Fayetteville, 
Mr. Fred Bennett of Ithaca, and Mrs. Milacent G. Ocvirk, Ithaca 
Public Schools, Ithaca. If you wish to enter an exhibit, write to 
Mrs. Ocvirk or any member of the committee. 
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SPRING ISSUE 


We expect to put a pre-Conference issue in the hands ot 
members in mid-April. The material will point towards the Con- 
ference topic, the Emerging Curriculum. If your replies to the 
Curriculum Committee survey are received by Mr. Newton early 
enough we may be able to publicize some of the interesting things 
‘ you are doing. Likewise, send to the editor of THE ENGLISH 
RECORD your comments, ideas, questions, suggestions and news. 

* eK KK KKK KK KK KK 


POSTAL POLL 


As groundwork for planning the remainder of the Conference 
program, and also for possible use in the Record, each member 
is asked to send the Editor his answers, brief or lengthy, to the 
following questions: 

1. What are the three most urgent curricular issues? 

2. What are the three greatest obstacles in the way of cur- 

riculum improvement? 

3. What are the three most significant recent curricular 

developments in your school or college? 

A thousand one-page answers to these questions will enable 
us to make a quick survey of the climate of opinion in the pro- 
fession at the present moment. 


ROLL OF VOLITION IN THE 
COLGATE FRESHMAN READING LABORATORY 
Continued from Page 4 


spare the student exposure to possible failure due to half-hearted 
effort. Because the Laboratory is successful, reports of its value 
quickly spread throughout the freshman class. When a poor 
reader finds that he is having difficulty because of the novelty and 
volume of required college reading, he may then elect to enter 
the Laboratory the following semester. He enters expecting to 
achieve because of the reputation of the Laboratory, and we are 
more assured of another successful reading student. 

The psychological value of motivation that can be gained by 
such an approach is not to be treated lightly. At least, the con- 
sensus of opinion at Colgate is that it is much more sensible to 
recognize the serious weakness inherent in compulsory attend- 
ance, and accept the limitations as well as the advantages which 
reality places upon the operation. Respecting the democratic 
privilege of an individual to make his own choice, and consequent- 
ly having the student accept personal responsibility for his own 
improvement, appears to be the determining agent in the success 
of the Colgate Reading Laboratory. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Annual Conference 
1951 
May 4-5 


Syracuse Hotel Syracuse 


Theme: 


THE EMERGING ENGLISH 


CURRICULUM 
IN 


NEW YORK STATE 


The speakers will include 


Dr. Dora V. Smith, Director of the NCTE Commission on 
the English Curriculum, on 


‘‘Old Truths and New Directions’’ 
and 
Dr. Angela M. Broening, past president of the NCTE, on 
‘*The Challenge of Individual Differences’’ 
There will also be a full program of panel 


discussions, and a distinguished luncheon 
speaker from the worldof letters. 


Full program will 
be published in our 
next issue. 


Make hotel and 
luncheon reservations 


early. 
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AChNUWLEDGEMENT 


to our 
PUBLISHER SPONSORS 


We gratefully acknowledge below both the good will and the 
financial contributions of our publisher friends. 


American Book Company 
I}. C. Heath and Company 


Henry Holt and Company 


- Representative, Mr. Arthur B. Cronkhite 


Houghton Mifflin Company 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

National Council OF Teachers Uf Enylish 
The Reader's Digest 

Row, Peterson and Company 

Scott, Foresman and Company 

The L. W. Singer Company, Ine. 

The John C. Winston Company 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


THE ENGLISH RECORD is already being distributed toa large 
proportion of the English teachers in New York State - including 
colleges, secondary schools, and elementary schools - and our 
membership is growing daily. We invite other publishers to join 
our list of sponsors. For information, write to Strang Lawson, 
Editor, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. 
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PROMOTION AND PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEES 


Promotion Chairman 
Sister M. Sylvia 


Public Relations Chairman 
Joseph Mersand 


Regional and County Chairmen and Representatives 


WESTERN NEW YORK AREA 





Regional Chairman: Sister M. Sylvia 


County Chairmen: 
Allegany - Charles D. Fuller 
Wellsville Central Schools 
Wellsville 
Cattaraugus - William Kirkmire 
Maple Street School 
Salamanca 
Chautauqua - Mildred A. Dawson 
State College for Teachers 
Fredonia 
Hazel Dickson 
Jamestown High School 
Jamestcwn 
- Josephine Howse 
East High School 
Buffalo 
- Edna Johnson 
Junior-Senior High School 
Batavia 
- William T. Beauchamp 
State College for Teachers 
Geneseo 
- Lester B. Parker 
Benjamin Franklin High School 
Rochester 
- Esther M. McKerr 
Canandaigua Academy 
Canandaigua 
- Else Ferguson 
Medina High School 
Medina 
- Edgar Barlow 
LaSalle High School 
Niagara Falls 
- Marion L’Amoreaux 
Newark Public Schools 
Newark 
- Edward Murphy 
Superintendent of Schools 
Arcade 


Erie 


Genesee 


Livingston 


Monroe 


Ontario 


Orleans 


Niagara 


Wayne 


Wyoming 


NORTHERN REGION 





Regional Chairman: M. Monica Lancto 


County Chairmen: 
Clinton - Earl Harland, Chairman 
English Department 


Plattsburgh State Teachers Col. 


- E. Duffiel 
Port Henry High School 
Port Henry 

- Alice Creighton 
Saranac Lake High School 
Saranac 


Essex 


Franklin 


Louise A. Nelson Garrett 
Paul Smith’s College 
Paul Smith’s 
- Milton S. Pope 
Principal, Indian Lake High School 
Indian Lake 
L.W. Devies 
Principal, Wells High School 
Wells 
Daniel J. Hughes 
Principal, Long Lake Union H.S. 
Long Lake 
- Evalyn Brownell | 
Little Falls High School 
Little Falls 
- Marion Baldwin 
Watertown High School 
Watertown 
Sister M. Hortense, S.S.J. 
Immaculate Heart Academy 
Watertown i 
St. Lawrence - Leonard D. Green 
Head, English Department 
Ogdensburg High School 
Ogdensburg 
- Hilda Hayes 
Glenn Falls High School 
Glenn Falls 


Hamilton 


Herkimer 


Jefferson 


Warren 


SOUTHERN TIER REGION 





Regional Chairman: Milacent G. Ocvirk 


County Chairmen: 
Broome’ - Genevieve Heffron 
North High School 
Binghamton 
Marjorie Young 
C. Fred Johnson School 
Johnson City 
Harriet J. Rounds (Elem.) 
George F. Johnson School 
Endicott 
Chemung - Celia Hutchinson 
Elmira Free Academy 
Elmira 
Hazel Purcell (Elem.) 
School Number 9 
Elmira 
Florence Reasor (Elem.) 
Big Flats 
Chenango - Irene Coppernoll 
Norwich Central School 
Norwich 
- Gladys Orser 
Cortland High School 
Cortland 


Cortland 
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Wright Thomas 
Chairman of English Department 
State Teachers College 
Cortland 
Della Fox (Elem.) 
Alton B. Parker School 
Cortland 

Delaware - Lillian Reed 
Delaware Academy and Central School 
Delhi 

Otsego - Robert Rounds 
State Teachers College 
Oneonta 

Schuyler - Harriet Oakley Allen 
Watkins Glen Central School 
Watkins Glen 

Seneca - Louise M. Shannon 
Mynderse Academy 
Seneca Falls 

Steuben - Mildred Wolcott 
Corning High School 
Corning 

Tioga - Dorothy Goodrich 
Owego Free Academy 
Owego 

Tompkins - Louise Wilson (Elem.) 
Belle Sherman School 
Ithaca 
Clara Gage 
Ithaca High School 
Ithaca 


EASTERN REGION 
Regional Chairman: Mary Elizabeth Conklin 


County Chairmen: 
Columbia - Frank Somen 
Chatham High School 
Chatham 
Rensselaer - Margaret Ward 
Castleton High School 
Castleton-on-Hudson 
Schenectady - Richard Decker 
Mont Pleasant High School 


Schenectady 

Fulton - Harriet Lorenz 
Johnstown High School 
Johnstown 

Saratoga - Ruth Wells 


Saratoga Springs High School 
Saratoga Springs 
Dutchess - Dennis Hannan 
Wappingers Falls Central School 
Wappingers Falls 
Schoharie - Charlotte Becker 
Cobleskill Central School 
Cobleskill 
Albany - Anita Dunn 
Wilne School 
New York State College 
for Teachers 
Albany 


CENTRAL REGION 





Regional Chairman: Harold C. Newton 


County Chairmen: 

Cayuga - Gwendolyn Reid 
172 South Hoopes Avenue 
Auburn 

Lewis - Kenneth Cox 
Port Leyden 
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Madison - Marie E. Farrell 
426 Main Street 
Oneida 

Oneida - Dorothy Brown 
405 Locust Street 
Rome 
Peter Dodge 
Proctor High School 
Utica 

Onondaga - Helen Brown 
410 South Crouse Avenue 
Syracuse 
Sister M. Gerarda 
Most Holy Rosary School 
Syracuse 
Sister M. Kathleen, S.S.J. 
St. Anthony’s School 
Syracuse 
Ruth Spriggs 
716 Comstock Avenue 
Syracuse 

Oswego’ - Rupert Strand 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego 

Yates - Kenneth Alexander 
314 Liberty Street 
Penn Yan 


METROPOLITAN REGION 





Regional Chairman: Joseph Mersand 


County Chairmen: 

Bronx - Rebecca Weisberg 
Junior High School 159 
241 East 119th Street 
Manhattan 

Kings - Anita McDevitt 
Bay Ridge High School 
47th Avenue at 67th Street 
Brooklyn 

Nassau - John Warriner 
Garden City High School 
Garden City 

Orange - Dorothy Watts Call 
Port Jervis High School 
Port Jervis 

Putnam - Dominick J, Tedesco 
Mahopac Central School 
Mahopac 

Richmond~ - Elizabeth B. Smith 
New Dorp High School 
Staten Island 

Rockland - Sarah I. Roody 
Nyack High School 
Nyack 

New York’ - Thomas Clark Follock, Dean 
washington Square College 
New York 

Queens - Ruth Everett 
Newton High School 
Elmhurst, Long Island 
Margaret McAtavie 
Astoria Junior High School 
Astoria, Queens 

Suffolk - Stanley Babcock 
Islip High School 
Islip 

Sullivan - Frank Steber 
Andes Central School 
Andes 

Westchester - Veronica Brophy 
Port Chester High School 
Port Chester 
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CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


Co-Chairmen: Harold C. Newton 


Helene W., Hartley 


County Committee Chairmen: 


Albany - Carl Freudenreich, Bethlehem Central School, Delmar 

Allegany - Charles D. Fuller, Supervisor of English, Wellsville 

Broome - Mary Holleran, East Junior High School, Binghamton 

Cattaraugus - Esther McCabe, Salamanca High School, Sala- 
manca 

Cayuga - Gwendolyn Reid, Auburn High School, Auburn 

Chatauqua - J.S. Bigelow, Falconer High School, Falconer 

Chemung - Mabel Haupt, Southside High School, Elmira 

Clinton - Richard Lalor, Champlain College, Plattsburgh 

Cortland - Gladys Aiser, Cortland High School, Cortland 

Dutchess - James Dunn, Rhinebeck Central School, Rhinebeck 

Erie - Esther Hepinstall, Kenmore High School, Kenmore 

Fulton - Harriet B. Lorence, Johnstown High School, 
Johnstown 

Genesee - Edna G. Thompson, Batavia High School, Batavia 

Herkimer - Ethel Cook, Herkimer High School, Herkimer 

Jefferson - Irene Howard, Adams, New York 

Kings - H.R. Levine, 1746 President Street, Brooklyn 13 

Livingston - Dorothy Jimerson, Geneseo Central School, 
Geneseo 

Madison - Marie Farrell, Oneida Senior High School, Oneida 

Monroe - Catherine Sullivan, head, English Dept., Franklin 
High School, Rochester 

Montgomery - Louise Livingston, Wilbur H. Lynch High 
School, Amsterdam 

Nassau - Sigmund J. Sluszka, Sewanhaka High School, Floral 
Park 

New York - Norris Kevit, High School of Commerce, New 
York 

Niagara - Marion Tallman, Gaskill Junior High School, Niagara 
Falls 

Oneida - R.I. Broome, Waterville 

Onondaga - Elizabeth Crannell, Eastwood High School, 
Syracuse 

Orange - Theda Gillespie, Walden High School, Walden 

Queens - Marion C. Thiesen, 71-57 Manse Street, Forest Hills 

Rensselaer - Isabel Mann, Troy High School, Troy 

Richmond - Anna Heine, Port Richmond High School, 
Staten Island 2 

Rockland - Sarah Roody, Nyack High School, Nyack 

St. Lawrence - Wilmer K. Trauger, Teachers College, 
Potsdam 

Schenectady - Alice O’Connor, Nott Terrace High School, 
Schenectady 

Seneca - Doris Wilson, Mynderse Academy, Seneca Falls 

Steuben - Janet Young, Corning Free Academy, Corning 

Sullivan - Stewart Gay, Monticello High School, Monticello 

Tioga - Sada Turner, Owego Free Academy, Owego 

Tompkins - Milacent Ocvirk, Ithaca Public Schools, Ithaca 

Ulster - Ida K. Sherman, Kingston High School, Kingston 

Washington - Barbara A. Crawley, Washington Academy, Salem 

Wayne - Irene B. Quiri, Newark High School, Newark 

Westchester - Grace Blanchard, Hastings High School, Hastings 
-on-Hudson 
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Application for Membership 


All teachers in New York State and all other persons inter- 
ested in the objectives of The Council are eligible for membership 
in The Council. (Constitution, Article IV) 

If you receive acopy of this publication and are not amember, 
you may if you wish contribute to its cost by sending 25 cents in 
stamps to the Treasurer. However, the membership fee of $1.00 


covers subscription to any issues of THE ENGLISH RECORD up 
to May, 1951. 


By error some membership blanks recently duplicated read 
‘‘to May, 1952’’. Membership dues now being accepted are for 
the current year, ending in May, 1951, and entitle new members 
to receive all issues of the RECORD published up to that date. 


Address your applications to 
Richard K. Corbin, Treasurer, 


New York State English Council, 
1226 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, New York 





I desire to join the New York State English Council. 


Enclosed is $1.00 for membership dues and subscription to 
THE ENGLISH RECORD to May, 1951. 


NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
MEMBERSHIP 
Year ending~ May, 1951. ____ 


Name 





Teaching Position 





Type of school (Circle) Elementary, High, College, Special 
School Address 








Home Address 








Special Interests 
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OFFICERS 

PRESIDENT, Elizabeth J. Drake, Board of Education, Bingham- 
ton; VICE-PRESIDENT (Representing Colleges), Strang Lawson, 
Colgate University, Hamilton; VICE-PRESIDENT (Representing 
Secondary Schools), Elsie Waldow, Amherst Central High School, 
Snyder; VICE-PRESIDENT (Representing Elementary Schools), 
Marion C. Thiesen, Public School 19, Queens, New York City; 
SECRETARY, George W. Dawson, Manhasset High School, Man- 
hasset; TREASURER, Richard K. Corbin, Peekskill High School, 
Peekskill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Mary Elizabeth Conklin, New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany 
Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
M. Monica Lancto, Franklin Academy, Malone 
Joseph Mersand, Long Island City High School, Long Island City 
Harold C. Newton, Board of Education, Syracuse 
Milacent G. Ocvirk, Ithaca Public Schools, Ithaca 
Sister M. Sylvia, Mount St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo 


COMMITTEES 
CONSTITUTION 
Richard K, Corbin, Chairman, Peekskill High School, Peekskill 
Joseph Mersand, Long Island City High School, New York City 


PUBLICATIONS 
Strang Lawson, Chairman, Colgate University, Hamilton 
Richard K, Corbin, Peekskill High School, Peekskill 
Joseph Mersand, Long Island City High School, New York City 


INTER-RE LATIONSHIPS 
Mary Elizabeth Conklin, chairman, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany 
Lester W. Parker, Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
Strang Lawson, chairman, Colgate University, Hamilton 
Elsie Waldow, Amherst Central High School, Snyder 
Marion C, Thiesen, Public School 19, Queens, New York City 


EXHIBITS 
Milacent G. Ocvirk, Chairman, Ithaca Public Schools, Ithaca 
Fred Bennett, Ithaca High School, Ithaca 
Janet Conklin, Fayetteville 
Mary Elizabeth Conklin, New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Joseph Mersand, chairman, Long Island City High School, New 
York City 


PROMOTION AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Sister M. Sylvia, Chairman, Mount St. Joseph Teachers College, 
Buffalo 


CURRICULUM 
Harold C, Newton, Helene W. Hartley (Co-Chairmen) 


‘‘For Regional and County Committee membership see p. 21.”’ 
‘For County Committee Chairmen, see p. 23.’’ 





